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Discipline in Sunday Schools. 


BY RICHARD BARTRAM. 


AVING regard to what is sometimes said on this subject one 
might almost be led to suppose that discipline is a thing wholly 
to be scouted from Sunday School life. The Sunday School is to be 
made the very opposite of the Day School, and whatever may be 
good in the management of the latter is to be entirely avoided in the 
former. ‘This, as it seems to me, is absurd. Why should the good 
influence of the Day School be completely set aside when Sunday 
comes round? Why should the properly corrective, and useful 
discipline of every-day life be discarded one day in the week ? 

Some people seem to regard discipline as a punishment, but if 
viewed sensibly this is not so. Discipline is training; it may take 
the form of repression, but on the other hand it often is only good 
guidance. ‘‘ But would you make no difference between the Sunday 
School and the Week-day School?’ some may say. Certainly. The 
very fact that the teachers meet their children fora somewhat different 
purpose, and on a different footing, at once constitutes a marked 
diversity between the two systems. But there is no reason why what 
is rude, or rough, or unseemly behaviour in the one case, should be 
tolerated in the other, simply because the subjects treated, or their 
modes of treatment are notthesame. What is the object of all school 
life? Education: the drawing out of the child’s mental, or physical, 
or moral, or spiritual powers. In the Sunday School greater attention 
is usually given to the latter. But that is no justification for the neg- 
lect of those precautions and aids that we call in to help us, when 
striving to foster the ordinary acquisition of knowledge. 

Experience unfortunately tells me that far too little attention is 
given to this subject, the result being that much of our Sunday work 
is thrown away. ‘Too often indeed is the teacher content to allow dis- 
orderly conduct in his class; greatly to his own discomfort, much to 
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the nuisance of his neighbours, and with no profit to the class itself. 
Often enough you see a child allowed to enter the schoolroom ina 
boisterous fashion, to take his place in the class with a noisy clatter, 
and to remain there utterly indifferent to the lesson, or to the 
interest which others of his school-mates may be taking in it. 
Frequently, while one child is reading (in a highly pitched voice) a 
verse from some chapter in the Bible, the rest of the class are 
engaged in (to them) more or less interesting conversation, or 
lively pranks. Now is this sort of thing desirable? Who 
benefits by it? Does the individual boy get morally or spiritually 
improved by the process? Do his class-mates feel mentally elevated 
by the sanction of this license? And does the teacher feel any 
satisfaction at the thought that although he has not taught much, he 
has at least demonstrated the fact that a Sunday School is not 
worked on the same lines as a Day School? 

What, then, is the sort of discipline that is needed in our Sunday 
Schools, and who is responsible for it? Well, all kinds of unneces- 
sary noise, all tendency to “larking,” and manifestations of conver- 
sational activity at wrong times should be repressed, as soon as 
they first make themselves apparent. -lf neglected they grow, and 
become more difficult to manage. It would be better for the teacher 
to devote his energies to this end for some time, and even to neglect the 
more interesting part of his work, so as to accomplish the great object 
of securing order. And this answers the second part of the question. 
It is the teacher who is responsible for order in his own class. It is 
he who should check the earliest tendency to disturbance; it is he 
who should insist on quiet and reverent attention ; and, above all, it is 
he who should set a good example of order himself. This by no 
means always happens. I do not say that teachers indulge 
in fun, or take a pleasure in making unnecessary noises. But they 
are not always so mindful as they should be of the fact, that during 
the short time they are in school their classes require their whole 
attention. ‘Then .is not the Superintendent also responsible for the 
order in the school? Of course he is, but his eye and his ear 
cannot be everywhere. His duties at times take him away from his 
desk, which should be so placed as to command a view of all that 
is going on. Still when he hears that kind of noise which he has 
learned well to dissociate from the hum of study, it is for him to see 
that it stops, dy éelling the offender and not the teacher. He, too, is 
specially responsible for the incoming and the outgoing of the scholars, 
To some extent discipline must necessarily relax while the children are 
going out of the school, but it should not entirely disappear. In a 
large-sized school it is best to dismiss in classes: rising em masse 
should be carefully avoided. 

I said just now that discipline was not necessarily punishment. 
At the same time punishment may be a necessary part of discipline. 
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What punishment ought to be allowed in the Sunday School? In this 
connection twossets of persons have to beconsidered: the offending party, 
and the other children. And further here, if anywhere, the true aim 
of all punishment should be kept in sight. It should not be vindic- 
tive, but remedial. Often enough it will be found quite sufficient to 
deprive the offender of some benefit or some pleasure. On the other 
hand cases do occur which call for severer methods. ‘These asa 
rule should only be applied after consultation between the teacher 
and the superintendent. I can quite understand that many teachers 
shrink from expulsion ; but it would often be showing a lack of duty 
to the rest of the school were the offender allowed to remain. 
Corporal punishment is certainly to be avoided, though I am far from 
saying that it should never be adopted. It should be the aim of 
teachers to make the children feel that it is.a privilege for them to 
come to the school. Unfortunately, the practice too often is that 
they are taught that the school and teachers are privileged by their 
coming. If the children are led to take a pleasure in coming there 
will be less difficulty in finding some form of punishment for offences 
that are not very serious. 

What is to be done with regard to late-comers? No fixed 
rule can be laid down. But pains should be taken to ascertain 
why individual children are in the habit of coming late, and each case 
dealt with on its demerits. Often enough late-comers arrive as soon 
as they can, and any rule of closing the doors at a certain time 
would shut them out altogether. 

Personal cleanliness should be firmly insisted on, at any rate as 
far as face and hands are concerned. If any child perszsently comes 
dirty, make it go through its ablutions in the presence of the whole 
school. . Very often it is zo¢ the fault of the parents that the child 
gets to the school in a dirty condition, and it is well to shame it out 
of dirty ways. 

I utterly distrust the prize-system in Sunday Schools. I have 
worked in schools where prizes were given, and in those where they 
were not, and I have not found that the discipline was better in the 
former than in the latter. No prize-system that I have yet come across 
in connection with Sunday Schools has been able to get rid of the 
element of unfairness, and frequently I was witness to the undeserving 
child coming off better than the deserving. The giving of presents 
either by the teacher, or, on some special occasion, by the school, is 
a very different thing from, and must not be confounded with, the 
giving of prizes for good conduct or regular attendance. 

In conclusion let me urge on all teachers not to rest content 
unless they have striven to educe order out of chaos, and not to 
imagine that they are up to the highest level unless they have secured 
the earnest, quiet attention which the high themes they are engaged 
on deserve. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


A LESSON FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 
BY M. C. MARTINEAU. 


areas teaches us to pray, ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come.’”’ I have heard a 

lady say, that when she was young, she hardly understood or cared 
for this part of the prayer; but now that she was old, she thought it the 
best of all, and loved to dwell on it more than on any other. And 
when we see how much quarrelling and selfishness there is in the world— - 
how much drunkenness and greed and dishonesty—how much sin of all 
kinds—we may well pray that God’s Kingdom may come—that “‘ sweet 
reign of light and love,’’ when God’s name will be hallowed and His will 
obeyed. 

In Matt. iv. 17, we find that Jesus ‘‘ went about preaching the gospel 
(that is, the good news) of the kingdom.”’ 

The disciples thought it was to be an earthly kingdom, in which they, 
who had followed him from the first, would be rewarded for their 
faithfulness, by having the best places. 

Read Mark ix. 33-37, .x. 35-45, which show how the disciples 
began to quarrel for the chief places in this kingdom ; and how this 
selfish eagerness to be first, and to have the dest places, grieved Jesus ; 
for he saw how little they understood the real nature of his kingdom, and 
how unfit they were for it. They were ashamed to confess what they had 
been disputing about: but he knew, and he rebuked this self-seeking. 
Matthew (xvili. 1-6) tells more of what Jesus said on this occasion than 
Mark ; how he told them that they must become meek and gentle, 
humble and teachable, like a little child, if they would be fit for the 
kingdom of heaven. For the child had no ready-made notions of worldly 
greatness to prevent him from learning what Jesus came to teach ; he was 
ready to be taught. 

When James and John asked for the best places in the kingdom, 
Jesus told them they did not understand what they were asking for. 
Those who would reign with him must first suffer with him ; and though 
he had just been telling them what would happen to him at Jerusalem— 
that he was going there, not to set up a kingdom, but to. suffer—they 
could not take it in. When he asked them (Mark x. 38) whether they 
were able to drink of his cup, andthey answered so readily—‘‘ We are able”’ 
-—they little thought what it was they were undertaking. Jesus foresaw 
that the time would come (if they continued faithful) when they would 
have to suffer like him; but even then he could not promise them the 
best places; and he warned them against this self-seeking spirit, which 
was more worthy of the Gentiles, than of his followers. Let them seek only 
to be foremost in doing good, and in helping and serving others. The 
great lesson which he came to teach them, was to live not unto themselves, 
but for others (verse 45). 

When they asked him when the kingdom would come—thinking, I 
suppose, that it would burst upon them all at once, and that all enemies 
would be destroyed—he told them, that it would not come in any such 
sudden and visible way, but must begin in their hearts. (Luke xvii. 20, 21.) 
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Luke relates (xix. 11) that he told them a parable, because they 
thought that the kingdom would immediately appear. It was the 
parable of the master and servants—very much like that of the talents, 
told us by Matthew—and was meant partly to teach them that there was 
along time of patient waiting to come first, and that it was not to be 
spent idly, but in faithful work for God. 

Jesus tells us (Matt. v. 3-12, vii. 21), who are fit for the heavenly 
kingdom :—the poor in spirit, that is, the humble,—the meek, the merciful, 
the pure in heart, the peace-makers,—those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
Not all who called him Lord and Master, but those who did his Father’s 
will. 

It is not believing rightly about Jesus—nor being baptized in his 
name—nor worshipping in one way rather than another, that makes a 
man a Christian; but learning of Jesus, following his example, living in 
his spirit,—a spirit of love to God and man. ; . 

Some will not allow that Unitarians are Christians, because we think 
differently of Jesus from what they do; and so we sometimes find 
ourselves shut out from their fellowship and not allowed to join them in 
good works. [tis a pity; but the time will come, sooner or later, when 
we shall understand one another better; when they will hold out the 
hand of fellowship to us, and acknowledge that we are Christ’s also. 

I think Jesus must have been grieved and disappointed that his 
disciples were so slow to understand him. If they had been better able 
to. understand, he would have liked to tell them more about the 
kingdom. He is reported to have said, when he was about to leave them, 
(John xvi. 12), ‘‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.’’ It must have made him feel very lonely, that even 
those whom he loved best could not understand his feelings and his trials. 
Yet he could always feel, ‘‘I am not alone, because the Father is with 
me.”’ (John xvi. 32.) He felt that God knew every thought and feeling ; 
he could always turn to his Father for strength and comfort. 

When his disciples saw that, instead of founding a kingdom, he was 
put toa cruel death, they were at first utterly dispirited. Nor did they 
know what to make of the news that he was alive from the dead. 
(Luke xxiv. 19-24.) [In saying this, I do not mean to imply a belief in 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus. I believe it to have been a spiritual 
manifestation to the disciples, whose spiritual eyes were opened to perceive 
it. Comp. Rev. Stopford Brooke’s sermon on The Resurrection of Christ. | 
And even after they had accepted the story of his resurrection, their 
minds seem still to have been running upon an earthly kingdom. 
(Acts 1. 6, 7.) 

And yet the kingdom had begun in their hearts. They had left all to 
follow Jesus ; they had been faithful in a few things, and they were led 
on from strength to strength, till they became pillars of the church, and 
were enabled to suffer like their master, and thus fitted to reign with him. 

After he was gone from them they learnt to understand his life and 
character better,—like a fine picture, or a large statue, or a noble building, 
which we can see best when we stand at a little distance from it, not when 
we are close to it. 

For a long time there was an expectation in the Christian church that 
Jesus would return to earth, and set up his kingdom all at once; and men 
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were disappointed that year after year passed away, and one by one 
those who had known Jesus on earth passed out of this world, and still he 
came not. (2 Peter iil. 4, 8-10.) 

Even now, many Christians seem to think that he will come again in 
the clouds to judge the world; but I think they misunderstand his 
teachings. I do not think he will come in that way. The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation, but must begin quietly, and grow 
gradually, in our hearts first. When I hear of good laws being made, 
or of people succeeding in some earnest persevering effort to help the 
suffering, and instruct the ignorant, and reform the sinful, I think that 
the world zs growing better, and God’s kingdom coming nearer. Repeat 
this beautiful sentence :—‘‘ Nearer and nearer may Thy kingdom come, 
from age to age, meeting the faces of the young like the rising dawn, 
and brightening the song of the aged, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.’”’ 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES: I.—THE TONGUE. 
‘‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep the door of my lips.” —Ps. cxli.3. 


HEN is it found necessary to | very little ones—‘‘ quickly spoken ”— 
“set a watch”? On board | yet how they sometimes pierce, and, 
ship at night, to keep off danger. To | like some arrows, cannot be drawn out 


protect houses or large establishments | again. ‘A word once let fall,” saysa 
at night. ‘‘ Watchmen,” who callthe | Chinese proverb, ‘‘ cannot be brought 
hours, still kept up in some places; | back again by a chariot and six 
watchmen, in these instances, to keep | horses.” Sometimes arrows are tipped 
evil off, or to keep bad men out. with poison (see Ps. cxl. 3), ‘‘ They 


We want an illustration of a watch | have sharpened their tongues like a 
to keep bad men in. Take the case | serpent; adders’ poison is under their 


of a watchman or gaoler of a prison; | lips.” ‘Full of deadly poison” (James 
or some one put to guard the door of | iil. 8), 
a room where a bad boy is kept in. (i1.) A fire (James ili. 5, 6). Some 


Refer to text. What is the place | people’s tongues are like a fire, scorch- 
where a watch is needed? Who is | ing and blackening everything around 


the offender inside ? them. How often does great mischief 
See what the Bible says the tongue | spread and sad results follow from 

is like :— some foolish gossip or idle word! 
(i.) “A sharp sword” (Ps. lvii. 4), | ‘‘Behold how great a matter a little 

““A sharp razor” (Ps. lii. 2),—Dan- | fire kindleth !” 

gerous things—always kept in cases (iv.) An unruly evil—untamable 


—children not allowed to have them. | (James iii.8,also Jamesi, 26)—the man 
Tongues can make as deep woundsas | who “ bridled not his tongue.” David 
swords, Describe how. How need- | says (Ps. xxxix. 1), ‘‘I will keep my 
ful, then, to be most careful in using | mouth with a bridle.” 


this weapon which God has given us From all these, see the necessity of 
—how needful the prayer of the | the prayer, ‘‘ Set a watch,” etc. 
text. But, after all, if we want to trace 


(ii.) An arrow, In Ps. Ixiv. 3, “bitter | back the evil to its source, we must 
words” which come from the tongue | look deeper in than the tongue. The 
are called “arrows ;” and in Jer.ix.8, | tongue, ear, hand, eye, etc., only 
the tongue itself is compared to ‘‘an | agents or indicators, like the hands 
arrow shot out.” An arrow—how | of a watch. What moves them all ? 
small a thing—how swiftly it flies— | The heart. See, then, that the heart 
how it pierces! So do words—often ! is right—ask God for “a pure heart,” 
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Il—THE HEART. 


“The Lord looketh on the heart.”—1 Sam. xvi. Gp 


Most important, because foundation 
of all. {Illustrate—House built on 
rock and on sand. Child’s house of 
bricks, how soon falls if it has not 
good foundation.| Hidden source 
from which thoughts, words, actions 
spring —tongue speaks — hands are 
raised —eyes look—feet run —ear 
listens, not of themselves, but in 
obedience to some inward force—the 
heart (Matt. xii. 34, 35; Mark vil. 21, 
etc). ([Illustrate—Spring of watch. | 

Hence not enough to keep hands, 
tongue, etc., right; you must go 
deeper. ([lIllustrate—If water impure, 
not enough to cleanse part of stream 
that you drink from, you must go 
much further back—to the source. | 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence,” 
etc. (Prov. iv. 23). 

This why God looks at the heart. 
And only God can see it (like spring 

_of watch or spring of river, it is 
hidden). Wecannot; and so we are 
often deceived. ‘‘ Man looketh on the 
outward appearance’ (refer to scene 
of text); we look on faces that are 
pretty and clean—God thinks more 
of hearts that are beautiful and pure— 
man looks on fine clothes—God looks 
to see if we have the mind and spirit 
of Jesus. You cannot deceive God. 
Children sometimes hypocrites, and 
deceive parents and teachers, but God 
sees through and through them. 
“ The Lord looketh on the heart.” 

Now let us cast a glance within, 
and see if we can tell what kind of a 
heart God sees when He looks within 
us. A man was once told, ‘“ Thy 
heart is not right in the sight of God’ 
(Acts viii. 21). This might be said 
of some of us. Itisa serious matter ; 
-for, as I said, the heart is the founda- 
tion. {[Illustrate—If your father were 
told of something wrong with founda- 
tion of house, how carefully he would 
search.| So now pray, “ Search me, 


O God, and know my heart, try me 
and know my thoughts ; and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting” (Ps. 
CXXXIX. 23; 24): 

Many kinds of heart spoken of in 
the Bible ; which is ours like ? 

(i.) & A stony heart (Ezek. xi. 19).— 
A stone is hard, cold, lifeless, difficult 
to make an impression on; some 
hearts like this. They have little 
feeling ; can look on scene of suffer- 
ing and refuse to help, like priest and 
Levite on the wounded man; can have 
precious love lavished upon them— 
parents’ love—God’s love—and show 
no love in return; can receive num- 
berless daily mercies from God and 
man, and yet show no gratitude. This 
is to have a stony heart. Your hearts 
may not be stony yet, but may be 
getting so. Try and keep them soft 
and tender. ‘ 

(ii.) A clean heart (Ps. li, 10).— 
Who has got that? “The heart is 
deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked”? (Jer. xvii. 9). Yes, 
beneath’ many a bright clean face 
there may lie a black “unclean heart. 
Wecannot enter heaven, here or here- 
after, with an impure heart : for it is 
only “the pure in heart” that shall 
“see God.” 

(ii1.) A double heart (Ps.xii. 2),-—- 
Really no such thing ; what is meant, 
is not two hearts, but two half-hearts, 
one given to God, the other to the 
world of sin. This God will not 
have: He will have all your heart or 
none (Matt. vi. 24; Ps. cxix, 2). 

Remember the words spoken by 
the prophet Ezekiel (xxxvi. ems | 
new heart also willl give you, anda 
new spirit will I put within you; and 
1 will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh.” 

P. E. VIZARD. 


Gop is here, around us, moving about our daily life, in us, stirring 
What we want is the conviction of a loving Father, in 


acting in our hearts! 


, Speaking, 


whom we live, and move, and have our being.—ReEv. S. A. BROOKE, 
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Lessons on the sMintsivy of Fesus. 
BY PROF. F. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


XVII. THE CENTURION’S FAITH. Zwke vii. 1—10. 


ICTURE the breaking up of the people after the sermon (ver. I) : 
| some back to Capernaum, some to other villages ; how they would 
talk on the way, different groups—old men and young, women and 
children—not many rich or comfortable folks, mostly poor and struggling ; 
ask the class what struck them most in the sermon, try and find out which 
parts seemed to them the highest to conceive, and the most difficult to 
carry out. Where did Jesus go to ?_and why ? 


A. Tue CrentTurion’s Fairs. 


Vv. 2-10, cp. Mt. vii. 5-13, notin AZk. Tell the story. Centurion, officer in 
command of ahundred men; in whosearmy ? probably troops of Herod Anti- 
pas, possibly a Roman garrison ;. anyhow, nota Jew. His slave (Mt. ‘‘boy,”’ 
may mean either servant or son) is suffering from a most painful form of 
palsy ; very dear to him (cp. Life im Pal. 51) ; a kind master, then, not 
acruel one. Moreover, he was a religious-minded man, well disposed to 
Jews, instead of tyrannical and oppressive, and had actually built them a 
synagogue (this implies a great deal—try and imagine a British officer in 
India interested in Hindu religion and helping to promote it). . Hears of 
Jesus and sends a deputation to him to ask him to come. Jesus has had 
a long day of teaching—a sleepless night of watching and prayer before 
it,—but he does not say he is tired; is touched with centurion’s request, 
not for himself but for the slave [how little the elders understood the heart 
of Jesus when they pleaded the centurion’s merits in synagogue building 
as a reason why Jesus should attend to his request]; sets off with gracious 
readiness at once [how much promptness means; little acts of kindness 
often lose half (perhaps all) their value by delay]. Some one runs on 
before to say the Teacher is coming: the centurion had asked him to 
come, but now that Jesus is actually on the way he seems to feel abashed 
at giving him so much trouble, sends a second deputation to apologise, 
and adds ‘‘ Only say with a word, &c.’’ (ver. 7). Common doctors and 
exorcists must go to patient’s bedside: personal contact needed (so in 
Old Testament miracles and leper’s case v. 13) ; but centurion has other 
ideas of authority (ver. 8). He knew something both about receiving 
and giving orders: the commands of his superior officer he was himself 
accustomed to execute: the commands he issued himself he required his 
men to obey. So disease must be subject to the orders of Jesus; all evil 
must take to flight at the pure utterance of the good: let him speak with ° 
aword, Jesus commends his faith; the deputation returns; they find 
the slave cured. 


B. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STORY. 


(i.) First, compare the story with J/?’s. version. Some small differ- 
ences : observe, in J/¢, the centurion comes himself (viii. 5): thus there is 
nothing about the double deputation of Zk., by which such emphasis is 
thrown on the centurion’s modesty: he is urgent in. his entreaties, and 
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relies on his own case—no need to back up his appeal for a sufferer by a 
special claim of desert in the matter of synagogue building. His ‘‘ boy”’ 
is sick, not as in Luke in danger of death, but in terrible suffering. The 
centurion’s words, vv. 8, 9, are the same as in Lk. vil. 6-8, with exception 
of Lk’s additional clause in qa, which contradicts Mt’s. version. Mt. 
adds vv. 11, 12, which have no parallel in Lk.- And M7., ver. 13, makes 
Jesus “ speak with the word ;”’ whereas Lk. omits it eltogetber, and the 
slave is healed without any agency at all! 

(ii.) The real stress of the story in both gospels fails not on the 
miracle of Jesus, so much as on the centurion’s faith: what a contrast, 
the earnest trust of this one man, not a Jew, and the slackness of Israel. 
Yet Jesus had not yet encountered indifference, still less hostility ; every- 
where he had been followed with eager crowds. This is heightened in 
Mt., vv. 11, 12, by the prophecy of the admission of multitudes of all 
nations to recline at the great banquet (the frequent symbol of privilege 
and joy in the Messianic realm) with Abraham, while the natural heirs of 
the kingdom are cast out. JJ/¢. then contains a severe warning to the 
Jews that the Gentiles will deserve admission instead of themselves: Lh. 
represents more mildly that the Jews themselves recognise the Gentiles’ 
merit, and intercede for them. The passage in Mt. “certainly seems to 
harmonise ill with other things ascribed to Jesus in the same gospel, for 
example x. 6, where Jesus forbids the apostles to go even to the 
Samaritans, or his treatment of the Syro-phenician woman xv. 22-28; but 
it suits better the broader feeling of Lz., where, indeed, it re-appears almost 
word for word, Zk. xiii. 28, 29. We have here probably the reflexion of 
later Christian thought at a time when the Gentiles were pressing into 
the Church, and the exclusive claims of the Jews were overthrown. 

(iii.) Though we cannot feel sure that we have here a true story of 
what actually happened and what Jesus really said, onething comes out clear, 
—a man’s real worth depends not on what nation he belongs to, what is 
his rank, wealth, business,—but on what he zs. The first Christians 
learned that lesson from their Master, and in spite of some struggles to 
push the claims of the Jews to take the lead as a favoured people and lay 
down rules for the rest, they were loyal to the lesson, and threw the truth 
open to the world. 


XVIII. THE QUESTION OF THE BAPTIST. 


Before we come to the question of the Baptist, we find a story of ex- 
ceeding beauty, told only by Luke. 


A. Tue FUNERAL AT NAIN. 


Vy. 11-17. .Nain, a little town on the northern slope of the so-called 
“ Little Hermon,’ S.W. of Mount Tabor, looking over part of plain of 
Jezreel. The visit of Jesus to Nain is not mentioned elsewhere: said in 
some MSS. to have taken place on next day after cure of centurion’s 
slave ; scarcely time in that interval for travelling nearly thirty miles with 
a large body of followers. Make the picture :—coming down the steep 
hill- path from the village perched above, is a funeral | procession, on its 
way perhaps to one of the rock-cut tombs still visible along the mountain- 
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side: on the open bier, the body of a young man wrapped in grave- 
clothes: behind the bearers the widowed mother weeping for her only son: 
a crowd of friends—acquaintances—all full of pity, follows. Up the hill 
come Jesus and his disciples. He sees all, understands, and in a moment 
the widow’s tears are turned to awful joy ! 

Only a loving heart could tell this story (obs. parallels in Elijah and 
Elisha legends 1 Kings xvii. 17 sqq., 2 Kings iv. 30, the latter actually at 
Shunem, close to Nain, as though Jesus could not have done less than 
Elisha): but it cannot come under cases of healing (Less. vii. B): must be 
viewed as pure miracle of quite unique kind : in the only other specific case 
of raising the dead (in synoptic gospels) Jesus is expressly represented as 
saying that the supposed dead maiden was only asleep (Lk. x. 52). 
Notice ‘‘ the Lord,’ ver. 13, a new designation: appears elsewhere in Lk., 
e.g. X. I, Xxli, 61, in passages which are believed on other grounds to be 
of later date. Apparent geographical confusion, ver. 17 ; Nain was not 
near Judzea, Samaria lay in between (for another instance, see xvil. IT). 
Reason for inserting this story here, to prepare for the phrase ascribed to 
Jesus, ver. 22, ‘‘ The dead are raised up.” 


B. THe Bartist’s MESSAGE. 


Vv. 18, 19, cp. Mé. xi. 2, 3, not in 4k.—John in prison at Machaerus 
(Less. iii. B) ; trained in hardship, death had no terrors for him ; but the 
work was stopped. Still the disciples were allowed to come and go; at 
length begin to bring news of the new Teacher who had taken up his 
word (Less. vi. introd.), the faith he quickened, the works he did. Jesus, 
too, preached the coming of the kingdom, the need of repentance. John 
remembered having seen him at the Jordan (Less. iv.) [rejecting the 
Messianic attestation, we cannot suppose John had then any fixed assur- 
ance about Jesus at all: that they knew each other well is plain from 
Jesus’ references to him: but there was no sign about Jesus of the official 
character with which he was afterwards invested]: now, however, it 
flashes across him ‘‘ this must be the coming one.” (cp. Lzfein Pal. §§ 41, 
45). But then think of him after months of imprisonment, torn from free 
lite of wilderness, perplexed at stories of Jesus,—so unlike what he might 
have expected. [Compare depression of Elijah, 1 Aings xix. 4 sqq.| 
Where was the uprooting of the mighty, where the blowing away into 
space of the vile and worthless (Less. iti.)? Why did not this new 
deliverer come and deliver him, gather his disciples, march over Jordan, 
force the trembling Herod to release him? Strange he did not come,— 
lived no prophet’s lite, wore no prophet’s mantle, no talk about ‘ the 
wrath to come,” the destroying axe, consuming fire. Time going by, any 
hour a king’s caprice might end his lite; the work must be done, was 
Jesus really doing it? So mingled hope and fear, faith and doubt strangely 
blended, prompt the message. (Hor a different view, and many noble 
imaginative touches, see F, W. Myers’ Poems, ‘' John the Baptist.’’) 


C. THe ANSWER. 


Vv. 21-23, Mt. x1. 4-6. Observe, ver. 21 in Lk. has nothing like it 
in Mt. Significance of this: the language of Jesus is throughout sym- 
bolical as the last clause implies, and was at first so understood: but 
the later gospel-writer, missing this sense, makes Jesus perform a set of 
miracles straight off to justify his language, and even takes special care 
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to insert beforehand a case of the raising of the dead. Moral and spiritual 
changes are constantly presented under physical images ; see what Isaiah 
says of the deaf and blind, Zs. xxix. 18, 19; and the Babylonian prophet 
of the blind, deaf, lame, dumb, Js. xxxv. 5, 6, cp. Ixi. 1-3: so the prodigal 
‘‘was dead and is alive again’’ (Lk. xv. 32); the ‘‘dead in trespasses 
and sins,’”’ the ‘‘ risen with Christ,’’ and other phrases in Paul. Jesus then 
describes how the word he preaches quickens the morally dead ; clears 
away films of evil habit, passion, lust, and gives true sight: strengthens 
the halting and impotent, so that they walk erect on the way of life, &c.— 
Compare in the Buddhist legends the symbolic events supposed to have 
happened on the incarnation of the Buddha, and again on his final con- 
quest of the Evil One, ‘‘ The blind received their sight, the deaf heard, 
the dumb spake one with another, the crooked became straight, the lame 
walked, all prisoners were freed from their bonds, in each hell the fire was 
extinguished, all men began to speak kindly,” &c. Buddhist Birth 
Stories, 1.-p. 64, cp. 103. 


XIX. PROPHET AND PEOPLE. Z2. vii. 24—35. 


Ver. 24, the messengers of John had gone: implied rebuke in last 
words of Jesus, ver. 23: John had found cause of stumbling in Jesus, and 
ought not to have done so: it seemed as if he had given promise of the 
highest things, and now was found wanting: nothing so sad as seeming 
spiritual failure. John’s disciples did not stay to hear the glowing words 
in which Jesus spoke of the Baptist, and re-called the days when the 
people had streamed out into the wilderness to see him. 


F A. THE PROPHET AND THE KINGDOM. 


Vv. 24-26, cp. Mt. xi. 7-9. Whither had the people gone forth? to 
the wilderness by the Jordan: what to see? bulrushes with the wind 
sweeping through them on the river bank? a fickle, irresolute man (as 
though with a side reference to John’s hesitation) ? a voluptuary, thinking 
of his own ease, fine clothes, luxurious living ? not one out of a king’s court, 
a prophet, aye and something more. What more ? 

The answer to this question, ver. 27, Mt. xi. 10, is given in the form 
which it assumed in the evangelical tradition, when the relation of John 
to Jesus as the supposed forerunner of the Messiah had become clearly 
fixed. Such a forerunner was clearly implied by Malachz iii. 1, ‘‘ Behold I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me,’’ in 
reference to the expected manifestation of Yahveh (cp. Life in Pal. § 44, 
2). When Jesus was recognised as the Messiah, it was natural to ask 
who was the forerunner, and the preaching of John was at once inter- 
preted in this sense. Under influence of this idea, the very words of 
Malachi got twisted to make them apply to Jesus and John; “before 
me’’ was changed into ‘‘ before thee,’ and to give more emphasis the 
words ‘‘ before thy face ‘’ were added: then it was supposed that Jesus 
himself must have recognised this relation, and Malachi’s saying, in its 
altered form, was put into his mouth. Omit this passage, and wv. 26, 28 
(Mt. xi. 9-11) are then seen to be vontinuous, 
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Ver. 28, Mt. xi. 11, John was the last and greatest of the prophets ;" 


they had seen the kingdom only as a far-off future glory, he had pro- 
claimed it close at hand ; that insight made him superior to all his prede- 
cessors, cp. Mt. xi. 13 ; but even he had not understood the real nature 
of the kingdom he beheld so near; he had preached wrath and destruction, 
not love and redemption; and so the little children in the kingdom were 
greater than he.—J/t. adds some obscure and dislocated words ; ver. 12, 
“ suffereth violence,’ apparently referring to some eager striving to get 
into the kingdom, perhaps by outward acts of prayer and fasting, such as 
we are told John’s disciples practised, Lk. v. 33, xi. 1;—ver. 14, ‘ Elijah,” 
probably another trace of the influence of later Messianic ideas on the lan- 
guage ascribed to Jesus; it was supposed, comp. Mail. iv. 5, that Elijah, who 
had been taken up alive into heaven, would reappear in bodily form, 
introduce the Messiah, and inaugurate the kingdom, cp. M¢. xvii. 10-12. 


Vv. 29, 30, interrupt the discourse in L&.; a sort of historical comment, 
apparently founded on Mz. xxi. 31, 32, and interpolated by the writer. 


B. WILFULNESS AND PERVERSITY. 


Vv. 31-35, Mt. xi. 16-19. Reproof of the critical, fault-finding, and 
captious, by one of the vivid pictures Jesus knew so well how to draw. 
Make the class see it;—the market-place where the village children 
gather out of the streets too narrow for their games; “‘let us play at a 
wedding,’ cry some, and begin to pipe, insisting that the others shall 
dance, though they don’t want to; ‘well, if you won’t dance, let us play 
at a funeral, and you must weep while we wail,” like the mourners whom 
it was customary to hire: but why should they force their playmates to 
do just what they pleased, why should they be cross with them, when they 
could not have their own way in their games !—How many an hour’s play 
that might be so pleasant is spoilt by this insistence, ‘‘ you must do what 
Z want’’: fancy the ill-humour of London streets being eighteen hundred 
years old! 

What did Jesus mean? Find out how your class understand the 
comparison : show how the children who wanted to have the wedding or the 
funeral according to their own fancy resembled those Jews who criticised 
the conduct of John and Jesus for not agreeing with the standard they 
chose to.lay down. Some thought the kingdom would be like a great 
feast, were displeased with John’s austerities, and called him mad: then 
turned round, and complained of Jesus because he did not practise the 
outward asceticism of John (not that they wanted to do it themselves), 
called him greedy, and worse names still. So easy to criticise others and 
make all sorts of supposed defects in them into excuses for not fulfilling 
the demands which their higher teaching or example impose on us. Avoid 
finding fault with the great and noble: revere and follow their greatness : 
do not carp at the specks (even if they are real blots) on their nobility. 


Ver. 35, ‘‘ Wisdom is justified,’’ how ? Wisdom personified, as often 
in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus : who are her children? the wise teachers— 
in this case John and Jesus: they have different ways of life, but each in 
turn “justifies Wisdom,’’ makes her character clear, her authority felt ; 
one is ascetic, one social, but through each the world learns a new 
wisdom, higher than its own, 
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XX. FORGIVENESS AND LOVE. Lukevii. 36—s0. 


This story is one ot several, specially in Luke, illustrating the contrast 
between the way in which Jesus,;dealt with sinful, penitent, loving natures, 
and the cold respectability of the conventionally righteous. Ask for other 
stories of similar drift; the Lost Sheep, the Pharisee and the Publican, 
above all the Prodigal Son. 

Observe the strong likeness between the incident here.depicted, and 
that placed by Mt. (xxvi. 6) and Mk. (xiv. 3) at Bethany, just before the 
last passover, and connected by them specially with the approaching 
death of, Jesus; this Zk. does not relate. From very early times many 
critics have thought these all different versions of same story: the case 
being further complicated by a similar narrative in Fohn xii. 3 sqq. For 
full discussion see Keim, Fesus of Nazara, v. 201 sqq. If the story be 
received as Lk’s free version of the J/¢.-Wk. anointing, 1t may owe its place 
here to the desire to give a practical illustration of how Jesus ‘‘justified 
wisdom ”’ by his dealing with sinners. None can doubt that the story 
expresses truly the spirit of Jesus. Comp. Bible for Young People v. 262. 

(i.) The scene. A Pharisee has invited Jesus to dinner; perhaps to 
show that at any rate he was not one of the grumblers who found fault 
with him for eating and drinking like other men ; perhaps, also, curious 
to hear him, and willing to patronise him. But he showed him no special, 
or even usual, courtesy : several others there, no distinction paid to Jesus, 
not even common provision of politeness. When he entered the house 
and laid aside his sandals, no water for his dusty feet (ver. 44, cp. Gen. 
XVlll. 4, xix. 2, &c.) : no kiss of welcome (ver. 45, cp. 2 Sam. xv. 5, Acts 
XX. 37, neither, however, quite parallel): no ointment for-head (ver. 46, 
cp. Ps. xxiii. 5, Eccles. ix. 8). Took his seat on one of the couches (cp. 
Life in Pal. p. 49), with bare feet stretched out behind, away from table. 
As the guests are eating and talking, and servants moving about, a 
woman enters (Eastern hospitality kept doors open at meal-times)—she 
has heard Jesus is there—brings a costly alabaster flask of ointment— 
stands behind him over the naked travel-stained feet. She is not seen at 
first, Jesus draws no attention to her, he knows she is there for he feels 
her warm tears fall fast, feels her wipe them away with her long unbound 
hair, feels her pour out the cool refreshing ointment. What a strange set 
of people at a dinner party, the Pharisee, Jesus, and the poor sinful 
woman ! 

(ii.) The Two Debtors. In the talk, Jesus by and by becomes the 
central figure ; Simon sees who is behind him; he knows her guilty story, 
and soon settles that there is an: end of claims of Jesus to be a prophet 
(ver..39) ; ‘‘he holy! he a messenger of the God who demands that our 
very plates and dishes shall be clean!’’ He says nothing, but his looks 
show disgust at pollution of his house, anger at Jesus for pretensions which 
at a critical moment he fails to justify. Jesus understands it all, addresses 
him pointedly; ‘‘Say on, Rabbi,’’ says Simon. Story of the money- 
lender who forgives two debtors, one owing £5, the other £50, Simon’s 
supercilious answer to Jesus’ question (ver. 43), ‘‘ what a childish thing to 
ask,’’ thought he, ‘‘ what has it to do with the matter ?” 

(iii.) Love and Forgiveness, ver. 47. Apparently here a wavering 
between two directions: the woman receives abundant forgiveness because 
of her great love: Simon’s haughty behaviour proved he had not been 
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forgiven much, for he showed small affection. But we should have 
expected the second half to run, ‘‘he to whom little is forgiven, it is 
because he loves little.” The parable seems intended to show that love is 
the vesult of forgiveness; Jesus tells Simon that it is the indispensable 
condition for it. Yet are not both statements true? In the actual 
conversation, no doubt, both ran side by side; only the report seems to 
confuse them. Remember what forgiveness is ;—not the blotting out of 
the past, for that cannot be undone,—not the reversal of the awtul law 
which entails inward memories of shame and remorse,—not the ignoring 
of sin and covering it up as if it were indifferent: but the removal of 
estrangement, the restoration of affection between the guilty soul and God. 
Jesus could not give back the sinner all at once her good name, or cancel 
her loathing of her former self for her evil ways (Ezek. xxxvi. 31) : but he 
could declare that her love had brought her to the teet of the only Pure, 
and God would accept the offering of a contrite heart. God waits for us 
to turn to him, and answers the taint stirrings of love within us by rich 
and strengthening influences from his spirit. Then the soul, conscious 
that the Father has received it into fellowship once more, reaches toward 
him with new ardour: it loved, and it was forgiven : it is forgiven, and in 
the wonder of restored communion, it loves the more (see Dr. Martineau, 
Hours of Thought, i. 217). 


INFANT CLASS LESSONS. 


BY AUNT AMY. 
(Concluded from page 85.) 


Lesson VII. SuBsecr,—Trust 1n Gop. 


E have now learnt all but the 
lastverse of ourhymn. What 
is ‘‘ being trustworthy ’’? Who-can 
tell me about Damon and Pythias ? 
Who, will say the first verse of 
the hymn? [Let one child and 
then the whole class say it.| Here 
itis the little bird which tells the 
child that God made it. Yes! He 
taught it to sing its songs, to build 
its nest, to fly about—without Him 
it could do nothing, not even 
breathe. Very well, little birdie, 
fly wway, and sing your hymns of 
praise to Him; fear not! He who 
hasmade you so beautifully, He who 
has supplied your needs hitherto, 
He will never forsake you. Trust 
in him, little birdie! 
Now let us have the second verse. 
The Flower is speaking now. 
But she has a similar story to tell 
us. Her velvet coat, her sweet 


scent are given to her by God. The 
same power that made the bird, 
formed the flower too, and He who 
taught the bird has likewise taught 
the tlower. Yes, little flower, open 
your arms to the morning sun, 
breathe out your sweet perfume to 
welcome your insect friends ; re- 
joice and be happy, for He who has 
supplied your needs hitherto, He 


will never forsake you. Trust 
him, little flower ! 

Now for the third verse. . . Oh! 
that wonderful star! So big and 
yet it looks to us so little! How 


powerful, how great. must be its 
Maker! Is it possible that He who 
formed the tiny leaves of the flower 
and the dainty feather of the bird, 
has made the big round world, the 
bigger sun and stars! Yes, you 
wonderful twinkling star, up, up, 
up so high !-—twinkle, twinkle on, 
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faithfully obeying His laws ; for 
you ave His too, and He who has 
made and keeps you, He will never 
forsake you. Trust Him, O won- 
devful star ! 

Let us learn the first four lines of 
the last verse. 


“Since all things then, look upto God, 
The flower, the star, the bird, 
And all obey His holy laws, 
And listen to His word,” 


If all these obey God’s holy laws 
and listen to His word, what then ? 
Suppose the fiower, the bird, and 
the star turned round to you and 
asked ‘‘ Who made you ?”’ Hasn’t 
the same God made us all? Are 
you not as cleverly made as we 
are? Doesn't God care for you 
too? Who gave you eyes to see 
with, ears to hear with, hands to 
work with, hearts to love with? Was 
it not God? | Here let the children 
spell God and Good, so that they 
may learn to think ot the two words 
together.| Yes, children, we may 
vejoice and be happy, for we are 
flts also, and He supplies our 
every need—let us trust Hin. 

But sometimes things come that 
we don’t like, are we to trust Him 
then ? Let us think. Suppose Mary 
is ill. .Father brings her some 
physic and tells her to drink it. 
What will you do, Mary? I hope 
you will take it willingly even it it 
is nasty. But if you don’t, father 
will have to make you take it. Is 
he unkind? No! but he knows 
you couldn’t be well without it, and 
he loves you, oh, so much! and 
wants you to get strong and well. 
And God is loving like a father, 
and he is anxious tor us to be strong 
in goodness, strong in right, and so 
He too, gives us things that we 
don’t quite like sometimes. But 
He loves us all the same, and so we 
call Him our Father, our Heavenly 
Father, and we may safely trust 
Him. 
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Jack Briggs and his mother were 
in a big ship. They had been a 
long, long way across the water to 
see Granny, and now they were 
coming home again. -Jack’s father 
could not go because he had charge 
of a lighthouse—that is, a little 
tower built on a rock in which a 
lamp is lighted every night to tell 
all the ships that pass by that there 
are dangerous rocks about. Jack 
was on deck now, for it was getting 
dark, he was nearing home and he 
wanted to get a sight of ‘‘ Father's 
light’? as soon as he could. Pre- 
sently he heard one of the pas- 
sengers say to the Captain—“ Your 
ship is going very slowly; aré you 
waiting tor anything?” ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
replied the Captain, ‘‘there are 
some rocks out yonder, and I’m 
waiting for the lighthouse lamp to 
tell me just where they are, so that 
I may steer clear of them.”’ “‘ But,”’ 
returned the passenger, ‘‘are you 
quite sure the man will light the 
lamp? He might forget, you know, 
and then you will be sorry that you 
have lost so much time waiting 
about.” The Captain laughed. 
‘“Much you know about it, sir,’ 
said he, ‘‘ why no one who can’t be 
trusted is allowed to have charge of 
a lighthouse ; and, as for this one, 
why John Briggs i is taking care of 
it. I’ve known his light for ten 
years and more, and never once has 
it failed; so it’s hard if we can’t 
trust him now.” Then Jack’s eyes 
filled with tears of delight ; he sidled 
up to the Captain and, touching his 
hat, said,—‘' Please, sir, John Brig ges 
is my father !” And as he spoke ‘the 
tiny light glistened in the darkness 
and Jack shouted out—‘‘and there’s 
his light.” 

And the great God who made 
us has earned our trust and love 
too; for He loves us, and He has 
given us everything for our good. 


'Ler us Trust our HEAVENLY 


FATHER. 
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Lesson VIII. SussecT,—OBEDIENCE AND THE FRuITS oF LOVE. 


N.B. This, the concluding lesson, may be fitly made into two, if desired. 


Last week we talked about being 
able to trust our Heavenly Father. 
Now, if we really trust anyone, we 
shall find it easy to do as he wishes, 
or, what perhaps sounds a little 
harder, to obey him. 

Harry Blake woke up one night 
and found his room on _ fire. 
Presently he heard, his father’s 
voice calling to him from the yard 
and so he rushed to the window. 
‘Quick Harry,” the father cried, 
‘throw up the window and jump 
down; I’ll catch you.” -The boy 
looked—it was some distance to the 
ground—then, with scarce.a mo- 
ment’s hestitation, he clambered up 
on the window-sill and jumped 
straight down into father’s arms. 
He trusted his father, he obeyed 
him, and his life was saved. 

It is only by obeying God’s laws 
that we can grow into good men 
and women, and we all want to be 
good, don’t we? Some of His laws 
we must obey; we can't help our- 


selves. For instance, we must 
breathe as long as we live. Try to 
stop breathing. You can’t. We 


have been made so that we must 
obey Him there whether we will or 
not; just as the stars move in their 
proper places. | 

Other laws are’easy for us to 
learn because we are hurt directly 
we break them. If we put our 
hands in the fire we are burnt, and 
we don’t do it again. If we are 
very greedy and eat too much we 
get sick. 

But there are many other laws 
that we only learn to obey after a 
great deal of trouble; but we must 
obey them if we want to be good 
men and women, A child tells a 
lie once, it is not discovered and it 
seems all right. But it isn’t. 
tells another, and another, and at 
last one unlucky day—or so it seems 


He 


at the time, but in after years he 
will be thankful for it—the deceit 
is found out. Oh! the shame, the 
disgrace! But that disgrace is just 
the physic the child needs ; without 
it he would continue to disobey 
God's holy law of truth and would 
become a bad man. 

Do you wish sometimes to be like 
the star that can’t go wrong if it 
tried? Perhaps you do now, but 
some day ‘when you are wiser, you 
will be thankful that your Heavenly 
Father has given you the power of 
choosing. 

Let us finish learning the hymn. 

“T too, although a child, will try 
His bidding to obey, 
That I may learn to please him too, 
And serve as well as they.” 

Some children say ‘“‘ 1 want to be 
a man, so that I may do what I 
like.’ But men and women have 
to obey quite as much as children, 
and it will come much easier to obey 
God’s laws when we are grown-up 
if we have learnt to obey father and 
mother when we are little. And if 
only we really, truly love anyone 
whom we know to be wiser than we 
are, we sha’n’t find it so very hard 
to obey, if we only make up our 
minds to do so. 

Susie Venner had been very ill 
with fever. She had several brothers 
and sisters younger than herself, 
and her widowed mother had so 
much to do that Susie had to help 
a great deal. She hadn’t much 
time for play and often had to refuse 
school-fellows when they asked her 
to have a game with them. Then 
she would turn sulky and say no- 
body cared for her; she ‘never got 
treats.’’ But Susie hada fever and 
was very ill. She used to wonder 
why mother was so patient and did 
just the right thing at the right 
time, in a lazy sort of way, as she 
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was lying helpless in bed; but she 
supposed mother didn’t mind _ it, 
and that it was easy somehow for 
her to watch all night and be ready 
to attend when anything was 
wanted. Susie got better, and her 
aunt in the country sent for her to 
come and stay awhile there, and 
Jane and Ella, two of her little sis- 
ters, were to go too. They went, 
and the beautiful country air soon 
made Susie quite strong; but her 
aunt noticed with sorrow how selfish 
and unkind her niece often was 
with the younger ones. One even- 
ing when Susie was tucked up in 
bed, she heard talking downstairs, 
and, as it was rather loud, she could 
not help listening. A neighbour 
had come in. ‘‘I saw your niece, 
this morning,’ she was saying to 
her aunt, ‘‘she doesn’t seem to me 
to look very happy, isn’t she strong 
q 2 ” te ~ ’ - 
yet 2 Oh, yes, she’s strong 
enough now,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but 
somehow she seems to have no heart 
in her. When I think how her 
mother nursed her and how hard 
she has worked all these years to 
keep the home together,—for she 
loves the children dearly, and 
couldn’t bear the thought of their 
being separated—I wonder how 
Susie can go on as she does some- 
times. She can’t love her mother 
really, or she’d try to please her by 
having more patience with Jane 
and Ella. And yet only to-day 
she wrote ‘I do love you, mother!’ 
what’s the use of saying that if she 
doesn’t show her love better !”’ 
Susie, lying on her little bed, 
heard all this. Then she turned 
her face to the wall and sobbed. 
‘©Oh mother !’’ she cried to herself, 
‘‘T never dreamt how much you 
loved me, how much you had done 
for me. It isn’t true what they say 
for I do love you, mother dear ! 
Oh! how can I show them that I 
do?”? Andjthen Susie remembered 
her Aunt’s words again ‘‘or she’d 


| looks, 
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have more patience with the little 
ones,’”’ and betore going to sleep 
she made up her mind that she 
would try to-morrow to be very 
gentle and loving. And she kept 
her promise too! Her aunt won- 
dered what had come over the 
child; she was so ready to help,-— 
dressing her sisters, playing with 
them and keeping them happy and 
good, besides being ready to do all 
kinds of useful things for her. And 
the next day and the next it was the 
same; and with it Susie grew 
happier and happier. At last it 
was time to return home and 
Susie’s mother was delighted with 
her daughter’s bright and bonnie 
and still more pleased 
when she heard from Auntie how 
helpful she had been, lately. Susie 
looked up shyly in her mother’s face 
when. her aunt had finished speak- 
ing, and, seeing eyes so full of love 
fixed upon her, she threw her arms 
around Mrs. Venner’s neck and 
told her of the talk she had heard. 
‘‘ Mother,’ she cried, ‘‘I never 
knew how much you loved me until 
then. But after that I did try 
hard to be kind and gentle, for I 
knew that would please you more 
than anything. It was hard some- 
times though, and often I had to 
set my teeth, and try again and 
again to drive away my hasty 
temper or selfish wishes, but the 
thought of your love for me helped 
me to be brave, and,’’ she added 


softly, ‘‘the funny thing is, I have | 


been so much happier too since I 
began to try.’ Then nestling in 
her mother’s arms, the happy little 
girl gave hera real ‘‘ bear's hug.” 
Now, children, when you think of 
this story will you remember that 
our Heavenly Father loves us with 
even more than a mother’s love, 
and remembering that, let us all 
strive to SHOW OUR LOVE BY 
CONQUERING OUR FAULTS AND 
BEING HELPFUL TO OTHERS, 
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THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CGE lately referred our readers to some of the publications of our own 
Association, and we have now much pleasure in directing their atten- 
tion to ‘‘ THe Sunpay ScHoot HELPs”’ issued by one of our American Societies. 

*THE WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SocteTy was organised so recently as 
1873, but. during its brief existence it has done some excellent work. <A 
great many useful service-books, series of lessons, infant-class cards and 
leaflets have been published, and quite recently the Society has added an 
important contribution to Sunday School literature—The Childhood of Fesus, 
by W. C. GANNETT. 

The Secretary of the Society recently sent us a parcel of books, cards, and 
leaflets, and we have been particularly interested in their perusal and examina- 
tion. Speaking generally there is an attractiveness and “go” about them 
which we should like to see introduced into some of our own class-books and 
literature. They possess a great deal of brightness and adaptability; and 
although several of them are written for a type of Sunday School scholar 
which is conspicuous by its absence from our English schools, yet we cannot 
help feeling that there are many teachers who would be greatly delighted 
with some of the publications of the Western Society. 

Sunpay ScHoot Service AND SonG Books occupy the first place in the 
Society’s list, and certainly the publications under this head, would do credit 
to any Association. We have had a Tune-book in process of formation or 
growth for several years now, but here is a Society twelve years’ old which can 
boast of having issued no less than six useful Service and Song Books! Many 
of our teachers» know Sunnyside, and although they see and feel its 
deficiencies, they regard it as an important contribution to Sunday School 
Musical literature: it has given them several favourite hymns and tunes 
which they are not likely to forget. J. Vila Blake’s Unity Services and Songs, 
and the book of Unity Festivals, however, seem to us to be the most valuable 
musical publications of the Society. The design of the former is to call into 
force the principle of hallowed association, and to obtain freshness by sufficient 
variety. The author sought to have the music in the Services ‘so good, 
simple, and sincere, that it may be used constantly without growing common,” 
while in the Hymns, ‘‘the taste of children for lively songs is consulted, but 
common jingles are excluded. Sincerity and worth are sought in the music as 
well as in the words.” The book contains thirteen Services. The subjects 
.are as follows :—The Father, Joy, Duty, Trust, Nature, Sunday, Freedom, 
Fellowship, Character, Jesus, Saints, Sages and Seers, Faithful in all things, 
Thanksgiving and Praise. The selections and the responses have evidently 
been made with great care,.judgment and taste. In addition to the Services 
there are fifty-five hymns. The book should be added to the list of works 
kept by the directors of our Sunday School Music, even if it obtains no wider 
circulation, Unity Festivals endeavours to supply a pressing and a growing 
want. Special Services are frequently held in connection with our Sunday 
Schools at certain seasons, and for those who are in want of suggestions and 
material for Flower, Harvest, Christmas and Easter Services, this book will be 
found very useful indeed. The ‘‘ Festivals” can also be purchased separately. 
Besides the Services, there are also seventy songs suitable for special occasions. 
The Society has also published Unity Shorter Services by Mrs. A. L. Parker. 
This little book is intended for Infant Classes. There are four simple 
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responsive exercises, with hymns and tunes. We imagine that infant-class 
teachers would find these brief services very helpful in their work. 5 
The Western Society provides Sunday School teachers with some very 
valuable little manuals. Eighteen series of lessons have been published. 
For English Schools those lessons which deal with what may be called 
practical, every-day morals are of least value. Books like Mrs. Gannett Wells’ 
Corner-Stones of Character are evidently intended for a class of children which 
do not frequent our Sunday Schools. The young people who attend our 
schools hardly need to be told to refrain from ‘‘elaborate lunches”’ in cake- 
shops, or from ‘sweet-fern cigars;’’ and bureau-drawers, cabinets, and 
herbariums are things quite foreign to them. The man who has prepared the 
most valuable series of lessons is W. C. Gannett. His most recent work 
-“ The Childhood of Jesus” will probably be reprinted by our own Association, 
and we shall reserve for it a more lengthy notice. Mr. Gannett’s Growth of 
the Hebrew Religion consists of very brief summaries and notes, for class talks, 
on the growth of the Hebrew Religion ‘‘from the day when it was the worship 
of a sun-god with human sacrifices to the day of the’ Sermon on the Mount.” 
Its historical standpoint is that of KUENEN AND THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG 
PeopLe. Its value is not so great as Prof. Toy’s manual, published by the 
Boston Society, but a teacher of an elder class would find the book useful and 
suggestive: the prefatory hints to teachers are particularly happy and 
inspiring. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in America, also by Mr. 
Gannett, is a very carefully prepared and instructive class-book. There are 
twelve lessons in all, and although some of them appeared in TEACHERS’ 
Nores, we should rejoice if the book were re-printed here, with references to 
one of the English editions of Channing’s life and writings. Of its kind it is 
quite a model class-book for elder scholars, or even for adults. Newton 
M. Mann’s Talks about the Bible covers a vast field of study, but the mode of 
treatment is simple and suggestive. There are twelve lessons, and each one 
provides matter and hints fora good forty minutes’ conversation with a class 
of boys or girls, of ten years of age or upwards. Studies of $esus, by the same 
author, contains eighteen carefully prepared outlines, and in the hands of a 
skilful teacher we are sure these outlines would prove very valuable. Even 
those who do not quite adopt the writer’s historical and critical standpoint 
would find many instructive lessons in this little book. Heroes and Heroism, 
by Mrs. Sunderland, deals with Heroes of the Old Time, of the New Time, 
Heroes of Truthfulness, of Duty, of Self-Sacrifice, of Self-Control, of Self-Help 
of Perseverance, of Patriotism, of Philanthropy, of Temperance, and of 
Religion. Many of the illustrations are taken from ‘‘ Duty,” by Samuel 
Smiles. The outlines are carefully and judiciously planned for teaching 
purposes ; they would be suitable for classes of young people of ten years and 
upwards. Henry M. Simmons’ book—The mere Wonderful Genesis, is one of 
the most successful series of lessons of the kind which we have seen. Many 
teachers feel the need of a few books: that will present the great facts of 
modern science in a simple and attractive way so as to lead the scholars to 
admire, to love, and to think about the works of God. Mr. Simmons’ little 
book fulfils this office in a very able and interesting way. The Story of 
the English New Testament, by N. P. Gilman,—a series of nine lessons tracing 
the history of the New Testament from the original writings, through the 
early translators, up to Wyclif, Tyndale, and King James, and concluding with 
three lessons on the Revised Version. Sunday Talks about Sunday, by 
J. Ll. Jones, the Editor of Unity, is a fresh, bright little manual, containing 
eight outline lessons on Sunday and how to use it wisely and well. 
The Society has not forgotten to provide food for the little ones. Several 
series of useful and suggestive CARDS FOR INFANT CLASSES have been 
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published. We have examined The Sayings of Fesus, ten illuminated cards, 
each with a well-known text and a verse of poetry underneath; Kindness to 
Animals, ten cards,—each of these has also a Scripture text and a few lines of ‘ 
poetry bearing on the subject.. We like the texts and the poetry better than 
the ‘“illuminations.’’ The sets of cards on Home Life are the best of the series, 
so far as the pictures are concerned. We should like to see a large number of 
these imported, if possible. We are sure many teachers would welcome them. 
The School Life cards are also attractive in appearance, and the words are very 
appropriate in most cases. The Work and Worship series consist of six plain, 
tinted cards, each having a different topic, with a Bible text and verselet. We 
should certainly like to see something more done among our English Sunday 
schools for our Infant classes. Young children must be educated largely through 
the ear and the eye: bright and simple music and beautiful pictures ought, if 
possible, to find a place in the young folks’ room on a Sunday. Many of our 
teachers already use cards, but the more conscientious of them frequently find it 
difficult to use some of those published by orthodox societies The cards 
published by the Western Society would furnish them with the kind of thing 
that is very much wanted. The price is rather high perhaps, but no doubt if a 
large order were given they could be had at a much cheaper rate. 

We have looked through several other publcations of the Society, but our 
space is already exhausted. ~We must, however, mention the delightful 
Outlines for the Study of Holmes, Bryant and Whittier, and the fuller and 
more complete Outlines for the study of ames Russell Lowell. They are the 
best productions of the kind we have met with. They would prove an 
invaluable aid to a young men or young women’s Club or Literary Society. 
We heartily wish some friend would take up Burns, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and afew other poets we might name, and treat them in the same way as the 
writer of the Outlines on Lowell has treated him, 

Our readers will find on the cover a list of the pubications we have noticed, 
with the net cash prices at which they can be had at 37 Norfolk Street. 


CATECHISM LESSONS: py REv. J. P. BLAND, B.D, 
LESSON XIII—RELATIVE RELIGION: (i.) Parents anp Home. 


1. What do children owe chiefly to their parents ? 
Obedience, love, respect, gratitude, and confidence. 
2. How should they obey their parents ? 
Promptly, cheerfully, and trustfully. 
3. How should they shew their love ? 
By good actions, kind words, apd by constantly trying to be and do 
what is pleasing to them. 
4. How should they show their respect ? [tive to them. 
By always showing a proper regard for them, and being very atten- 
5. How should they show their gratitude ? 
By exhibiting a cheerful and contented spirit. 
6. What is it to give father and mother one’s confidence ? 
It ts to keep no secrets from them ; to tell them all about ourselves. 
7. Is this important ? [do for us. 
It ts exceedingly important, in order that they may know what to 
8. How should we treat our brothers and sisters ? 
With the greatest possible kindness, justice, and forbearance. 
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9. What should we do when they do wrong to us ? 
We should forgive them, and try to make them better. [giving ? 
10. What would our homes be like if we were all kind, helpful, and for- 
They would be like ‘‘ little heavens on earth,” and that 1s what we 
should all try to make them. 


Teacher's Note.—Remind the scholars of the Fifth Commandment ; 
and of the great reverence for parents and the aged which still exists in 
some Eastern countries, particularly in China. 


LESSON XIV.-RELATIVE RELIGION: (ii) FR1eEnps & PLAyMaTEs. 


1. Whom should we choose for our friends and comrades ? 
Only those who have got good intentions, and who are truthful in 
word and pure in conduct. 
2. Why is this exceedingly important ? [help or harm us. 
Because we ave greatly influenced by our companions, for they may 
What do we owe to our friends ? 
We owe them our confidence, loyalty, and helpfulness. 
4. Should our friendships ever be broken up ? 
Yes ; when we are sure they are doing us moral harm. 
. Whoare usually our best guides and counsellors in forming friendships? 
Our parents ; and to them we should confide, and constantly look 
6. What do we owe to our playmates ? | for guidance. 
We owe to them fairness, politeness, gentleness, and forbearance. 
7. What should we do when they treat us contrary to these ways ? 
We should try to patiently reason with them, or else quietly leave 
off playing with them. 
8. What do we owe our neighbours and society ? 
Fustice, kindness, sympathy, and helpfulness. 
g. Should we exhibit these teelings to all mankind ? [ Father. 
Yes ; for all men are our brothers, —children of the same heavenly 
10. Name some illustrations in the Bible showing the power of friendship ? 
Ruth and Naomi; Foseph, as son and brother;- David and 
Fonathan ; and the friend and lover of all, Fesus. 


Teacher's Note.—Explain how much of great and lasting good may 
come from wise friendships, and how the play-ground may be a school for 
the discipline of the mind and heart as well as the body. Illustrate from 
‘“Tom Brown’s School-days.” 
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LESSON XV.— 
RELATIVE RELIGION: (ii.) EMpLoyers anp EMPLOYED. 


. What do we owe to our employers ? 
The very best service we can possibly render them. 
2. Why do we owe them this ? 
Because it 1s for this they hive and pay us, and to give them less is 
to act unworthily and dishonestly. 
. Do we owe this to anyone else ? 
Yes; to ourselves, in order that conscience may approve of our work. 
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4. What usually happens when we are faithful to our employers ? 
We get promoted, receive higher wages, and perhaps become foremen 
or masters. 
5. Are these things desirable and right ? [ stances. 
Yes ; it 1s destvable and right to improve ourselves and our circum- 
6. What usually happens when we are unfaithful to our employers ? 
We get discharged, or vecetve lower wages, or a bad name. 
7. Is this fair and just ? 
Yes; all faithful work merits recompense, and unfatthful work 
deserves punishment. ; 
8. What does the employer owe to his servants ? 
Fust and kind treatment, fair wages, regular and punctual payment. 
9g. What are the best principles to guide us in these things ? 
The principles lard down by Fesus. 
10. What do they teach us? 
To be just and honourable, to make the best use of our gifts, and to 
help others when they are in need, 


Teacher's Note-——Show how faithful and cheerful service should be 
rendered to employers, and how much this is bound up both with our 
duty and our success in life. Hlustrate from the Life of Thomas Brassey. 


LESSON XVI.—RELATIVE RELIGION: (iv.) Our Country. 


1. What do we owe to our country ? 
Loyalty, payment of taxes, and patriotism. 


2. What is loyalty ? eS [rulers. 
It is faithful and conscientious obedience to our country’s laws and 
3. What are taxes ? [ defence. 


They ave monies paid by the people for theiy country’s welfare and 
What are some of the things for which this money is used ? 
The administration of justice, education, soldiers, police, &c. 
How should taxes be paid, when they are well and wisely spent ? 
They should be paid willingly, and each one should seek to pay his 
What is patriotism ? [ just share. 
It is to loue one’s country, and to be eager to serve it. 
7. How may we show our patriotism ? 
By taking an active and unselfish interest in its affairs, and by 
giving our money and services for its welfare. 
8. How may we further show our patriotism ? 
By living peaceable, industrious, honourable lives. 
g. How may we nourish and strengthen our patriotism ? 
By studying the lives of those who have nobly lived, suffered, and 
died for their country’s good. 
to. Is there anything higher and better than the love of our country ? 
Yes; Fustice, goodness, and the rights and liberties of all mankind 
stand above patriotism. 
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Teacher's Note.—Dwell on England’s real greatness, and on the lives 
of those who have made her great; and also on the pride we should take 
in being good and useful citizens. Illustrate from the Lives of Cobden, 
Mary Carpenter, Xc. 


The Sunday School CHorld and its Doings. 


NoTficE TO SECRETARIES AND 
SuPERINTENDENTS.—The Editor has 
received several interesting reports, 
calendars, and service-books from 
various schools and teachers. He 
wishes to acknowledge these, and to 
say that he will be very glad indeed 
to receive similar publications from 
those who possess them, and who have 
not yet sent any. They are not 
always suitable for appearing in the 
Helper, but they allow the Editor to 
know better what the teachers are 
thinking about and doing; and conse- 
quently enable him to make his maga- 
zine more useful and instructive. 

GOLDEN RULES TO BE OBSERVED 
BY ALL TEACHERS WHO WISH TO Suc- 
CEED.—Always prepare your lessons. 
Always bein time. Be cheerful and 
earnest at your work. Strive to enter 
into the life and thought of your 
scholars. Visit them at their homes, 
and, if possible, ask them to visit you 
at your home. When they go away, 
or when you go away, write them a 
letter. Aspire to be their friend as 
well as their teacher. Have faith in 
the children, hope in your work, and 
love for both scholars and school. 
Cultivate the friendship of the 
minister, the superintendents, and the 
other teachers.—F rom the Chronicle of 
the South London Unitarian Churches. 

PRAYER-TIME IN THE SUNDAY 
Scuoot.—The following useful and 
suggestive words appeared in the 
Sunday School Chronicle :—Our at- 
tention has been directed to the ex- 
ceedingly restless and bad behaviour 
of many of the children during the 
prayer-time. It isa painful proof of 
that lack of reverence which we de- 
plore as a characteristic of our time ; 
but it is even more serious as indicat- 
ing the practical inefficiency of our 
present prayer-methods, and we desire 


to set our fellow-workers upon an 
anxious consideration of these 
methods. Two ideas may be kept 


before us:—1. We may regard the | 


person who leads in prayer as a 
representative of the school, speaking 
to God in its name, but speaking his 


own thoughts in his own way. In 
this case the intercessor, only in a 
general way, presents the needs of 
the children; and oftentimes his 
thoughts and his language are wholly 
uninteresting to the children whom he 
is supposed to lead. When this is the 
prevailing idea, the children are kept 
in some measure of quietness entirely 
by the amount of authority which may 
happen to reside in their teacher; and 
where that amount is small, they 
shuffle their feet, push one another, 
and generally misbehave. But, 2. We 
may accept the idea that the children 
themselves should pray, and not 
simply be prayed with, or prayed for. 


’ And, if ence this idea could be com- 


mended to ourschools, we should begin 
to see that a new duty lay before us— 
We must teach the children how to 
pray together. tis not possible for 
us, in a brief note, to discuss how this 
may be done; and-so what we say 
must be regarded as only brief and 
suggestive hints. 1. Those who lead 
in prayer must find child thoughts, 
child figures of speech, and child 
wishes, and fit them into child-like 
expressions. Theideal Sunday School 
opening or closing prayer is what a 
thoughtful, pious child-would like to 
say if he were allowed, and able to 
speak. 2. The children should take 
part in at least a portion of the public 
prayer, repeating sentences after the 
leader. These sentences might be 
varied so that the repeating should 
not become a mere formality. There 
is a wise way of arranging responses, 
and we think our Sunday School 
workers would do well if they would 
find it out. 

CHILDREN’S QuESTIONS.—In inter- 
course with children, questioning must 
embrace much, probably the greater 
part, of conversation if we wish to 
educate, that is, draw out the child’s 
opening powers. We should encour- 
age the questions of children ; but we 
should be particular as to their kind. 
We should insist that they be the 
product of thought, instead of the sub- 
stitute for thought.—J. V. B.in Unity. 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER SERVICES. 
—It is customary for many of our 
schools to hold Flower and Harvest 
Services and in large towns these 
gatherings are highly appreciated by 
young and old alike. Rev. W. Carey 
Walters mentions how the members 
of his Guild sent hampers of flowers 
to some of the London Domestic 
Missions... We believe many of our 
scholars and teachers who live near 
fields and country lanes would gladly 
undertake to-gather flowers if they 
knew to whom they could send them. 
The Editor will be glad to furnish the 
names and addresses of people work- 
ing in the poorer parts of London 
who would be delighted to receive 
such gifts for distribution. 

THE BIBLE FOR BEGINNERS. Sir,— 
In spite of the very severe criticism 
upon this book in your last issue, I 
feel bound to say that it has several 
points which, I think, may make it of 
real service to some of our teachers, 
That so many old and _ beautiful 
stories have been omitted is true, and 
is, perhaps, a pity; but still, for boys 
and girls of ten, twelve or fourteen 
(who have learnt these stories over 
and over again) this book will serve 
as an introduction to the other parts 
of the Bible which hitherto have 
been passed over as ‘‘ dry.” The good 
type .and look of interest running 
through it, have made it tempting to 
one class of boys that I know. They 
take it up with far more interest than 
the Authorised Version and are 
beginning now to see the reality of 
the men who wrote in the olden times, 
instead of regarding the ‘‘books of the 
Old Testament” merely as a collec- 
tion of odd and. almost unpronounce- 
able names. In future editions, no 
doubt, many alterations and improve- 
ments will be made, but in spite of 
certain slips and inaccuracies which 
have crept in, possibly from over- 
haste, the book may prove useful to 
many of our teachers as well as 
scholars. M.P. 

GuILDS FOR ELDER SCHOLARS.— 
Since the Rev. W. Carey Walter’s 


article appeared, the subject of Guilds 
has been taken up and discussed 
afresh by several of our teachers and 
superintendents. It is only natural 
that widely different opinions should 
he held on such a subject. Some of 
our friends seem to think that Mr. 
Walters follows too closely on Church 
of England lines. We cannot promise 
space for ‘‘the dry bones of criticism,” 
but if any teacher has a real living 
suggestion to make, we shall we glad 
to give him an opportunity of venti- 
lating his views. Meanwhile we add 
a few_rules taken from the service- 
book of a Guild, which is perhaps less 
“churchy’”’ than the Kidderminster 
one. ‘The ovdjectis described thus :— 
To help young men and women to 
live pure and upright lives, and to en- 
courage them to take part in some 
useful work for the good of others. 
The motto of the Guild is—‘ Cleave 
to that which is good.” The things 
expected of all the members are :—(1.) 
To try to be pure in thought, truthful 
in word, kind in conduct ; (2) to shun 
company or actions that are unworthy 
or harmful ; (3) to be willing to under- 
take any act of usefulness or helpful- 
ness; (4) to exhibit a brotherly or 
sisterly spirit towards all the mem- 
bers ; (5) to do nothing that would 
hinder the growth and spread of the 
religion of love to God and love to 
man as taught by Jesus; (6) to try to 
attend the Guild meetings regularly 
and punctually; to join earnestly in 
its work, and reverently in its services. 
Our DeEvoTIONAL EXERCISES. Sir, 
—TI rather like the suggestion made 
by M.S.T., but I am not aware that 
our Association has published any 
Responsive Services for Sunday 
Schools. If Iam wrong, perhaps you 
will kindly correct me. W.B. [The 
Sunday School Association has not 
yet published anything answering to 
the description of our correspondents. 
The American societies have issued 
several service-books. Teachers in- 
terested in this subject are referred 
to a note on another page,—Prayer- - 
time in the Sunday School. Epb.| 


